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EpITORIAL BUZZINGS. 


( A generous correspondent offers to 
loan $50.00 to the Rev. E. T. Abbott, who 
lately suffered loss by fire at St. Joseph, 
Mo., for a year or two without interest, 
provided others will join him to aggregate 
$150—and thus place Bro. Abbott on his 
feet again. Those who are willing to assist 
in this direction, will please address H. O. 
Kruschke, Deuster, Juneau Co., Wis. 


————— o> @& soe 


{Qe _ The Annual Catalogue of the officers 
and students for 1888-89 of the Michigan 
Agricultural College is on ourdesk. This 


Catalogue is for the 32nd year, and gives | tongue.” 


much general information concerning the 
College. The Rev. Oscar Clute is now 
its President. Among the Faculty are 
three who are well-known to our readers: 


Robert C. Kedzie, M.A., Professor of Chem- | °" ‘* Extracted Honey,’ each essay not to 
istry; Albert J. Cook, M.S., Professor of exceed 2,000 words in length, and must be 
Entomology; and William J. Beal, Profes- received at this office before Jan. 1, 1890. 
We note with pleasure the The first prize is 35.00; the second, $3.00; 


sor of Botany. 


general prosperity of the College under its and the third, $2.00. 
on this offer will become the property of 


able management. 





- 





(GS" Several improvements in the BEE — 


(Ss Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper, in 
addition to numerous attractive | ‘erary 
features, last week contained a large num- 
ber of pictures illustrating the Kn. ~hts 
Templar’s parade at Washington, the man- 
ufacture of bank-notes at Washington, \0- 
gether with a graphic picture of the rece it 
electric-wire horror in New York, and 
dozen other pictures of current events. 


JouRNAL for next year are in contempla- 
tion. We intend to use larger paper, and 
give more margins to the pages. This week 
we use new type for the editorial matter 
and letters. Printing large editions wears 
out the type very rapidly. ~We shall spare 
no pains or expense in keeping the BEE 
JOURNAL first-class in every respect, and 
well worthy the patronage of bee-keepers 
everywhere. We respectfully ask our 
friends to help extend our circulation— 
until every bee-keeper in America, who 
values the pursuit enough to pay a dollar, 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


Father Langstroth. 
The Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ Society 
at its last session voted to empty its treas- 
ury into the pocket of our venerable friend, 
Father Langstroth. Accordingly, being the 
Treasurer, we sent him a check for the 
amount, $12.25, together with another 
small amount sent to us by one of our sub- 
scribers for that purpose. The following is 
the response from Mrs. A. L. Cowan, his 
daughter : 

DayTon, O., Oct. 22, 1889. 
Mr. Tuomas G. Newman:—My father is 
deeply grateful to the bee-keepers, for their 
remembrance of him. He is still sad and 
feeble, and I appreciate highly every kind 
act which lightens for a time the clouds 
which surround him—by the knowledge 
that his labors are not forgotten. 
My father sends his kind greetings to you 
and to your family. We are grieved to 
learn of Mrs. Newman’s illness. I have 
suffered so often from the same terrible dis- 
ease (erysipelas), that I know how to sym- 
pathize with her. With best wishes for her 
speedy recovery, Respectfully, 

Anna L. Cowan. 

“Sad and feeble ’’—how these words send 
gloom to our hearts! Has that kind face, 
genial smile and sweet voice given place 
to sadness, because of the feebleness and 
natural decline of the physical system’ Be 
not sad, noble brother—though ‘“‘ weeping 
may endure for a night, joy cometh in the 
morning!” Cheer up, and remember Him 
who says, ‘‘ When thou passest through the 
waters, I will be with thee.’ With eyes 
fixed on Him to guide through the deep 


hope with you scon to be made “living 
stones in that Temple not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens’’—where “no dis- 
cordant voice shall e’er be heard, and all 
that we experience will be perfect bliss, 
and all we express will be perfect praise,” 
and where “love divine will ennoble every 
heart, and hallelujahs exalted employ every 


Se * 
Essays on Extracted Honey. 
We offer Cash PRIZES for the best essays 


All essays received 


the AMERICAN Bee JOURNAL, and is open 
for competition to its subscribers only. 





waters, and through the pearly-gates, we | 








shall obtain its regular weekly visits. 








(GS The sample of golden-rod honey, 
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Spraying Fruit Trees. 

The Green Nursery Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., in their circular of the Wilder pear, 
give some very poor advice about spraying 
plum trees when in bloom. They say: 

Ten years ago but few plum trees were 
grown. Fruit growers supposed that the 
curculio was unconquerable. But it ap- 
pears that the curculio is as easily de 

stroyed as any other insect, and now plum 
growing is a great success, and very profit 

able A spray of very weak Paris green 
water thrown upon the foliage at blossom 

ing time, also again a few weeks later, de 

stroys the curculio. 

Mr. C. A. Huff, of Clayton, Mich., wrote 
them that their advice would do great dam 

age by poisoning bees if the sprinkling be 
done while the trees are in bloom We 
would call their attention to the matter, 
and present to their notice this fact, that 
should the bees gather the poisoned honey, 
and it be eaten, much damage would re 
sult in a way that would be very un 
pleasant for them. 

Besides, the insect does not damage the 
blossom. The fruit is injured; and spray 

ing the blossoms is useless. The time to 
spray the trees is just after the blossoms 
fall—then it will kill the insect-pest, and do 
no damage to bees or honey. 

The Green Nursery Company have no 
doubt innocently fallen into error, and will 
cheerfully make the correction in the next 
edition of their Cireular, now that their 
attention is called to the matter 


*- eo — ~ 


Honey Instead of Sugar. 

The recipes haye been sent to us quite 
freely, as we requested, and have been in 
serted in the Honey Almanac. Mr. J. W 
Stitson, of Otsego, Wis., writes thus about 
the uses of honey instead of sugar in 
cooking : 

It would take considerable space to write 
out all the recipes where honey should be 
used for cooking. White clover honey may 
be substituted for sugar in the Recipes of 
any Standard Cook Book, pound for pound, 
and improve the flavor. Lemons add to its 
delicate taste. 


- ~<a. 


Honey Misrepresentation. 

The editor of the Chicago Daily Herald, 
in the issue of Monday, October 27th. 
1889, answers a correspondent thus 

A. and B., Plano, Ill.—There is such a 
thing as manufactured honey. The comb is 
made out of paraffine. 

We wrote him a letter asking for the 
proof of his assertion about manufactured 
comb honey; telling him that there was no 
such thing in existence; referred to the 
offer of Mr. Root of $1,000, and told bim 
that it would be very easy to get the money 


| if his “‘ item’ was true, ete. 
He neither deigned to reply, nor to cor 





rect his bold assertion. Honesty would 
dictate that correction should be made. 
with an “apology” for hasty assertions 


mentioned on page 668 by Mr. C. E. Dow, is! about matters concerning which he was 
received. It is thick, and excellent in flavor. 


entirely ignorant 
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GLEAMS OF NEWS. 


The Honey Almanac for 1890. 





By the time this JounNAL is in the hands 

subscribers, the new Honey Almanac 
will be ready for distribution, and orders 
on hand will then be filled in rotation. 


of 


[ts 32 pages are filled with interesting 
facts, figures and suggestions concerning 
the uses of Honey for Food, 
Medicines, Cosmetics, 


Beverages, 
Vinegar, 
ete. Also, its effects on the human system 


Cooking, 


are tersely noted: a brief refutation is given 
of the Wiley lie about manufactured comb 
honey: a short dissertation sets forth the 
mission of bees in fertilizing the flowers, 
and increasing the fruit product. Instead 
of being an injury to fruit, bees are the 
fruit-growers’ best friends. 

Beeswax, its uses, how to render it, and its 
importance as a commercial product, is de- 
scribed, and 17 useful Recipes are given. 

Each alternate illustrated 
calendar for the month—making a complete 
\lmanac for the year 1890. 

This Honey Almanac places in the hands 


page is an 


of bee-keepers a powerful lever to revolu- 
tionize public sentiment, and create a mar- 
ket for honey, by making a demand for it 
in every locality in America. 

Wisdom would dictate that a million of 
them be scattered by the first of January. 

We will ship them as soon as ordered. 
Prices: 100; 


$2.50 per 500 copies for 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


Bee-Keeping in South Africa. 

The method of bee-farming, as it is car- 
ried on here, says a correspondent to Glean- 
ings, is as follows : 


A native cuts a circle in the bark of a 
tree, and about three feet above he cuts 
another. Then he cuts in a straight line 
from one circle to another, and strips off 
the entire bark as cut. While this is still 
green, he refojds it in the shape of the tree, 
and carefully sews up the centre seam, and 
after folding the two ends in a more or less 
square form, he sews them up, leaving an 
entrance for the bees. His thread is bark, 
and his needle is a thorn, and his punch is 
his spear. This is his bee-hive, and it seems 
to do excellently for this class of bees. 

The forests all about are well provided 
with these hives, placed in the tree tops, 
and it seems that the greater number of 
these hives sooner or later become inhabit- 
ed with bees. The hees here are not so large 
as the honey-bees of North America, nor 
are they much smaller. 


Swarms that have alighted about the 
house from time to time are about the size 
of a half bushel. Honey here is in abun- 
dance, and very cheap. Honey is 10 cents 
a bucketful (three gallons). Comb honey 
we never see. The matter of extracting 
honey is simple with the African; he simply 
cuts out the combs, and with his hands 
squeezes out the honey. The honey is of a 
richer quality, and much thicker than any 

ever saw in America. Probably the 
climate is‘the chief agency in ripening the 
honey to so fine a state. 





Marking the Bees. 

The ‘‘ funny-man ” of the Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Bulletin, has this to say about the late de- 
cision of a New York court about the bees 





$10.00; 1,000 copies for 815.00, delivered 
The | 
bee-keeper’s Card will be printed upon the 
first page, without extra cost, when 100 or 


at the freight or express office here. 





more are ordered at one time. | 


Mr. H. O. Kruschke writes as follows con 
cerning these useful pamphlets: 


Set forth all the merits of extracted honey, | 


for that needs it the most. These Almanacs 
will sell honey, where without them none 
could be sold. 

I had occasion to take some extracted 
honey toa neighboring town. I could not 
tarry long there, so I left it in one of the 
largest stores. Ihung upa couple of my 
large cards, gave the proprietor about 25 


of the pamphlets on ‘* Honey as Food and! 


” 


Medicine.”’ and, naming the price the same 
as comb honey, I threw in the tin pails. 

[left 100 pounds. None had been on the 
market there since the days of Perrine; and 
that was not pure. The merchant was loth 
to take it, but said he would see what he 
could do. I went up to make collection 
this summer, and the merchant told me that 
it was hard to get customers to take it, as 
they were afraid that it was glucose, etc. 
But he handed to each one a pamphlet, and 
in a day or two several asked for honey. 

If it had all been put up in small pails all 
would have been sold in ashort time. But 
the laboring people do not like, or cannot 
buy a large quantity ata time; so hereafter 
[ will put it up in small pails, and furnish it 
to those who want a large supply, as much 
as they desire, in their own receptacles. My 
honey, this year, is quite dark, but my cus- 
tomers do not object to that. I get 10 cents 
per pound; or in pails, 1244 cents per 
pound for it. I hope you will get more 
orders for the Almanacs than a 100,000 
edition requires, and make half a million at 
the start. I know they will be a great aid. 





becoming trespassers when they visit other 
lands than those belonging to their owner, 
when out in search for honey. He says : 


The fun will begin when the owner of the 
land tries to find out just whose bees are 
standing on their heads in flowers, or tak- 
ing the honey from his buckwheat field. 
| There are difficulties in the way of his 
| wife to stitch his initials in the wings of all 
| the bees from his apiary, as she would mark 
| the corner of his handkerchief, or the north- 

ern zone of his stockings. Nor would it be 
a pleasant job to use a rubber stamp and 
mark each one of his honey insects. The 
latter would object to this—pointedly. 


sheep can be frescoed with a brush and 
paint, but the bee is not formed by nature 
to wear the monogram of itsowner. Neither 

has nature fitted the bee with a safe handle 
whereby it could be held while undergoing 
the process of marking. The most amiable 
boy would decline holding a bee for such or 
any other purpose—at least would refuse to 
hold more than one. Even to catch and 
insert a healthy bee in a device made for 
the holding process would entail unpleasant 
results to the catcher. 

The tresspassing of honey-bees in New 
York State will go on in spite of the 
Supreme Court, and the busy and buzzing 
trespassers will go unstamped. 


_e -——~—-e + =< 


(~ Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly, for 
November, is crowded from cover to cover 
with pictures, stories, decriptive and 
biographical articles, scientific lore, poems 
and seasonable literary side-dishes, is a 
striking illustration of the scope and full- 
ness of the modern magazine. 





Cattle may be branded, and sad-eyed | 


Preparing Bees for Winter. 


Successful wintering of bees depends 
largely on preparations made before cold 
weather sets in, such as uniting weak colo- 
nies, feeding, etc. The extra food must be 
given so early that the bees can seal up 
their stores. Unsealed comb during winter 
is not healthful food. Whatever variety 
of food is given them, the moisture that 
arises from the bees during*cold weather 
enters the unsealed stores, and produces 
disease. 

It is far better to look to this important 
matter during the honey season, and pre- 
pare frames of sealed honey to supply all 
colonies that need food. But, in our greed 
fora heavy crop, we are apt to lose sight 
of this, and when feeding-time comes, we 
buy sugar, at high prices, to supply these 
wants. 

Uniting bees, and supplying all colonies 
with fertile queens, is of primary impor- 
tance. As we have the advantage of mov- 
able-frame hives, we should thoroughly ar- 
range the brood-nest in every colony so 
that the brood shall occupy the center of 
the hive or combs. If aframe of brood is 
carelessly set on one side, the bees occupy 
the other side, and the brood separates. 


After properly arranging the hive and 
providing a good queen, we are ready to 
feed. The food will be stored around the 
cluster of bees. Frames of comb filled with 
pollen near the cluster of bees are consid- 
ered injurious to bees during winter. This 
has been our experience, and we take par- 
ticular pains to either remove such frames 
from the hive, or place them outside of the 
brood-nest. * 

Bees should not cluster on frames filled 
with pollen during winter. They use too 
much pollen as food, and it has a tendency 
to produce diarrhea.—American Agriculturist 
Sor November. 





New Postal Cards. 


The new postal cards soon to be issued 
will vary in size. There will be three sizes 
when the contracts are finally taken up— 
one, a fine, delicate card for ladies’ use, 
much smaller than that now in circulation, 
and much finer quality. Finely calendered 
paper will be substituted for the old buff 
blotting-paper. An intermediate card of 
the same size as the one now in use will be 
retained, and a new large card will be in- 
troduced that can be used for business pur- 
poses. It will be large enough to allow a 
bill-head thereon, besides the other matter. 








Subscribers who do not receive this paper 
promptly, will please notify us at once. 





Convention Notices. 


t®” The International Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will meet in the court-house, at Brantford, Ont., 
Canada, on December 4. 5, and 6, 1889. ll bee- 
keepers are invited to attend, and State and District 
bee-keepers’ societies are uested to eppoint del 
egates to the convention. ll particulars of the 
meeting will be given in duetime. Anyone desirous 
of becoming a member. and receiving the last Annu- 
a) Report bound, may do so by forwarding %1.00 to 
the Secretary.—R. F. HOLTERMANN, Sec., Romney, 
Ont., Canada. 


¢2 At the request of several bee-keepers, I here- 
by make a call for a meeting at Higginsvilie, Mo., on 
Thursday, Nov. 14, 1889, at 9 a.m., for only one day, 

ation. t all bee-keepers attend. that can do so. 
J. W. ROUSE, Santa Fe, Mo. 


The Northern Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting in the Supervisors 
Room of the Court House, at Rockford, ILlls., on 

D. A. FULLER, Sec. 





Dec. 16 and 17, 1889. x 








for the posecse of organizing a bee-keepers’ associ- 
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Keeping the Queen in a Cage 
After Having Been Mailed. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


Query 664.—1. Can a queen received by 
mail, that cannot be used at once, be kept 
with safety ina cage by herself, on topof a 
colony, above the feeder hole, shut up with 
wire-cloth, with only a paste of honey and 
sugarfor food? 2. How long could a queen 
be kept safely in such a position, on such 
paste, strictly by herself, i.¢., without any 
other bees for feeding her ?—J. B. W. 


1. Yes. 2. Ido not know.—H. D. 
CUTTING. 


1. Yes. 2. Ido not know. I should 
not like to risk it very long, if she was 
worth anything. —A. B. Mason. 

1. Yes. 2. If she has plenty to eat, 
and is warm, she can remain for 
weeks, or as long as needed. —DADANT 
& Son. 

I should not like to keep her so at 
all. Why not arrange the cage so that 
other bees can feed her ?—-A. J. Coox. 


1. I think that she might, if the food 
is wet enough. 2. Perhaps for weeks, 
in warm weather.—C. C. MILLER. 


The queen-breeders will answer this 
query to the satisfaction, no doubt, of 
the enquirer.—EUGENE SEcoR. 

1. Yes. 2. Ihave kept them thus 
for 15 days. The queen, however, 
should be placed as soon as possible.— 
J. M. SHuck. 


I lost one in trying to keep her over 
night, in this way. I do not know— 
not long, at best.—J. M. HAMBAUGH. 


1. Yes. 2. For any length of time, 
if the conditions are all right. I pre- 
fer to put in 1 or 2 bees with her.—P. 
L. VIALLON. 

1. Yes. 2. For a considerable time. 
It is better to have other bees with her 
in the cage, if she is to remain con- 
fined very long.—C. H. DrsBern. 


1. Not with any certainty, if the 
weather is very hot or very cold. 2. 
If the weather were favorable, she 
could generally be kept a considerable 
length of time, but much depends upon 
the colony.—R. L. Taytor. 


1. Not for any considerable time. 2. 
Icannot say; if situated so as to re- 
ceive the heat of the colony, probably 
two or three days. I have had them 
die sooner than that.—Mrs. L. Har- 
RISON. 


Possibly. The more I think over 
this question, the more I am led to be- 
lieve that there is ‘‘danger” in thus 
confining a queen—-danger of impair- 
ing her future usefulness. I should 
not wish to thus treat a valuable queen. 
—WILL M. Barnum. 


In warm weather, when honey is 
being gathered, a fertile queen may be 
kept in a cage over a colony of bees 
that have a laying queen, indefinitely, 
provided that the bees do not close the 
meshes of the cage with propolis. A 
good way to feed a queen in a cage, is 
to cut a thin slice from the outside of 
a comb of sealed honey, and lay it on 
the upper side of the cage.—M. Manin. 


1. Yes. Ihave kept them for sev- 
eral daysin this way. 2. A week at 
least. I should prefer, however, to 
let the bees have access to the outside 
of the cage.—J. E. Ponp. 


1. She can be so kept, but ‘how 
long,” very much depends. It is al- 
ways the’ best not to resort to such 
plans of preservation, but to give the 
queen to a nucleus, in case you cannot 
do better.—J. P. H. Brown. 


If the colony is queenless, a queen 
can be kept caged on the frames safely 
for 30 days or more, without any food 
in the cage. But if the bees of the 
colony could not reach the queen to 
feed her, she would live but a few 
days, even with the food in the cage. 
—G. L. TINKER. 


If you will make the food of granu- 
lated sugar and honey, she can be 
safely kept from two to four weeks. 
At least I have so kept them for that 
length of time, but I much prefer to 
introduce them as speedily as possible. 
—G. M. Doo.irr_e. 


Yes, a queen can be kept in that 
way for a time—sometimes for several 
days. Much depends upon minor con- 
ditions, which you do not mention. I 
should not want to risk a very choice 
queen in that way a great while.— 
JAMES HEDDON. 

1. I do not think it advisable--to 
keep a queen by herself in a cage, ex- 
cept when introducing her; therefore 
I would say that she cannot be safely 
kept in that way. 2. I cannot answer 
the question, as I do not know what 
you mean by, ‘‘on top of a colony 
above the feeder hole”—there are so 
many sorts of feeders, some having 
holes, and some not. In fact, I know 
of no such a place as ‘on top of a 
colony above the feeder hole” that 
would be a fit place to confine a queen 
in a cage.—G. W. DEMAREE. 





1. Acaged queen can be kept for 
some days, laid on the frames above 
the brood-nest, or hung, with a wire 
between the frames. If she is a queen 
that has been sent by miai!, she can 
live for a week, perhaps, on the 
Good” candy that the queen-cages 
are supplied with. 2. Why should she 
be ‘‘ strictly by herself?” If she has 
been shipped, there are always bees 
with her. If you catch her and cage 
her yourself, put in some bees. Keep- 





ing queens, I have found to be risky 
business—the ants, or something eat 
them. If, I had a valuable queen, and 
the colony where I wanted to put her 
was not ready, [ would take a queen 
that I did not care for, from another 
colony, and introduce the good, new 
queen there, and let all the risk be 
with the common queen.—MAHALA B. 
CHADDOCK. 

A queen can be keptin a cage, and 
placed over the frames of a hive for 
several days, if she is accompanied with 
some bees, and has sufficient food ; or 
better, she may be so placed that the 
bees of the colony can feed her. Of 
course, the best way is tomake nucleus 
colony for her, if she is of any particu- 
lar value. —THE Eprror. 





——_—~— - — ee — 


We Propose to all who subscribe now 
for 1890, to give them all the rest of the 
numbers of this year free—so the sooner 
they subscribe, the more they will get for 
their money. 

Now, in order to pay our friends to work 
for our JOURNALS, we have gotten up 
special editions of Mr. Doolitthe’s “ Scientific 
Queen-Rearing,”’ (with Appendix), and Dr. 
Miller’s ‘Year Among the Bees,’ bound 
with nice paper covers, and will presenta 
copy of either book to any one who will 
send us two mew subscribers for either of 
our JOURNALS (the BEE JOURNAL, weekly, 
or the Home JOURNAL, monthly). 

These editions are not for sale, but are 
gotten up specially for premiums for getting 
new subscribers. They are nicely printed, 
and will be sent free of postage, as pay for 
work to be done for our JOURNALS. Clubs 
need not. be located at one post-office, and 
may contain one “ Bee Journal”? and one 
*“ Home Journal” to the same or different 
addresses ; or both may be for either Jour- 
NAL, aS may be desired. Dickens or 
Waverley may be obtained for each sub- 
scriber in this club as offered on the last 
page of this JoURNAL. 


———_—_ + -— + 


T 





The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, 
Pa., has the largest circulation of any agri- 
cultural periodical in the world—150,000, It 
is now in its 13th volume, and is a good, 
practical Monthly. We can offer the Farm 
Journal and either the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL or the ILLUSTRATED Home 
JOURNAL from now until Dec. 51, 1890, for 
$1.20. 

Or, we will give it free for one year to 
any one who will send us one new sub- 
scriber for either of our Journals with $1.00 
(the subscription price). 

This grand offer should bring us thou- 
sands of responses at once. 





A Favorable Word from any of our 
readers, who speak from experience, has 
more weight with their friends than any- 
thing we might say. Every one of our 
readers can lend usa helping hand, in this 





way, without much trouble. 
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CORRES PONDENCE. 


NP eR FEN FRNA SueP sure PE tal ia ila te 


GOLDEN-ROD. 


It Vields Abundance of Honey 
in Maine. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY J. F. LATHAM. 


In this locality the golden-rod is an 
excellent honey-plant. Like other 
species of the melliferous vegetation, 
it is quite sensitive to atmospheric in- 


fluences, but it will retain its verdant 
foliage and brilliant bloom with ap- 
parent vigor when herbage of a less 


hardy nature will wilt 
a lack of moisture 
of drouth its 


and fade from 
although in, times 
secretion of nectar is 


scanty, bees will throng its bloom from 
‘‘early morn till dewy eve,” often in- 


creasing their stores, and when not 
overburdened with brood they will 
storé some surplus in the sections. 

When the ground is saturated with 
moisture, and the nights warm, with 
copious dews, the secretion of nectar 
by the golden-rod is quite profuse. On 
mornings following a good day’s work 
by my bees, I have observed miniature 
puddles of water on the platforms, in 
front of the hives, fed by a trickling 
from the brood-apartments, the result 
of evaporation. 

During the evenings following a 
good flow of nectar from the golden- 
rod, the air in the apiary will be fra- 
grant with its odor, as the bees in their 
‘cooking process” foree it from the 
hives. The honey from the golden- 
rod is thick, heavy, of alight amber 
color, and were it not for its slightly 
pungent flavor (a relish agreeable to 
many who like honey), it would rank 
second to no other with which I am 
acquainted. 

‘That honey 
as vood 


from the 

as that from any 
winter food, I have never had 
reason to disbelieve, although much 
has been written in the bee-periodicals 
denouncing its qualities. For eight 
years I have depended upon the fall 
bloom for winter supplies for my bees, 
With the exception ot a small quantity, 
usually, of honey from the raspberry 
and clover bloom, that might remain 
in the brood-apartment at the close of 


golden-rod is 


other source 
for bees’ 


the white honey harvest; and I have 
not, during that time, lost a single 


colony by the 
honey. 
Usually, during the 
August, the yellow plumes of the 
golden-rod begin to greet the ex- 
pectant bees, from the roadsides, rill- 
banks, meadows, and waste uplands ; 
and from that time, often until the 


causes 


attributed to fall 


first week of 


middle of October, 
among its bloom. To-day (Oct. 10) I 
saw a few of my bees come in laden 
with pollen from the golden-rod and 
aster, and, judging from their dis- 
tended appearance, they had honey 
also from the same source. 

Had it not been for the golden-rod 
and aster, my efforts to procure even 
a very moderate income from 60 colo- 
nies of bees this season, would have 
resulted in complete failure. As it 
was, after the golden-rod commenced 
to bloom the rains ceased, and about 
four weeks of as delightful honey- 
weather as one could wish for followed. 
As a result, my bées filled their pov- 
erty-stricken larders to repletion—some 
to excess. 


With what honey I have taken from 
combs added to the brood-apartment, 
and what I think may be taken from 
the same source next spring, I shall 
receive, by extracting, 500 pounds of 
golden-rod and aster honey, in addi- 
tion to 1,000 pounds of white honey in 
the comb. The above, present and 
prospective, with an increase of 8 col- 
onies, is the sum total of my bee-keep- 
ing for 1889. 

West Cumberland, Maine. 


they will be found 
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IN COUNCIL. 


The Bee.Keepers of the North- 
west. Meet in Chicago. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


The following is a statistical table 
of bees, honey ‘and beeswax for 1889, 
re presented by the convention : 








Name. Colonies. Honey. Unsold.Wax 
May w- . Com.Ex. Com.Ex.Lbs. 
L. A. Aspinwall...... 2 BE, Cat inane) Mien) sien 
B. T. Baldwin........ 4 12) 800 2300 300 25 
. J. Baldwin........ 30 670) «6500 2500 “400 2000 100 
8S. N. Black........ Se 2 ee RPh: 
B. Bundy........... oS ee Se tee es Soe 
cm yO eee 66 124 5000 1000 3000 700 25 
D. D. Couper ........ 12 2% @O 10 .... 1%... 
A. W.Cumins....... 7 2 179 3i1 - eo. 
Mark Davis......... 8 17 60 DP sv. 
D. A. Fuller... 25 400 2500 
Russell Fuller....... ai =n re 
E. P. Gibbs .......... 80 160 8000 100 .... 100 2300 
Chas. H Green...... 8 162 2000 900 1800 800 @ 
eee 113 185 5500 3000 5000 2250 B&O 
G. Harseim.......... 183 320 2800 1400 1300 200 & 
A. 8. Haskin ........ 32 40 200 2300 200 300 25 
James Heddon...... 200 300 1000 4000 800 2000 50 
8. H. Herrick........ 22 38 180 30 100 i 2 
L. Highbarger....... 40 65 .... 1600 1000 400.. 
CG. W. Bedson. .o... 122 31 2B OB WO SO .:.. 
B. rig rn Ay a i i > eae ae 
2 Ley MAD. . .... 8 49 300 1750 7 1000... 
Cc ©. Miller. ... 280 335 11700 350 1200 ........ 
W.T. F. Petty.. ine cline 80 150 3000 3000 3000 3000 125 
G. puoamon. . 5 % 000 .... @D.... W 
G. D. Rogers. . . 4 51 2000 SoU 1800 .... 
SO” PPR Pm ir 
C. J. Schafer... 61 108 5000 2000 3000 1000 
©. Sebrier.... , A EEE cone, WEE ccs coves 
Jas. A. Stone. .100 100 2500 .... 00 .... BW 
ox Stordock. -. 9% 127 1200 5860 1100 5500 SO 
5 Eon Dehc emai 160 278 GOO 200 100 ........ 
b ine cones 24 45 1200 Red 1000 « 0 .... 


‘W052 8348 75253 33659 31605 21775 925 


¢@ Two-thirds of those reporting use the Lang- 
stroth frame. 


Totals, 


The following officers were elected : 
President, C. C. Miller, of Marengo, 





Ills. ; Vice-President, J. A. Green, of 
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Dayton, Ills. ; Secretary, W. Z. Hutch- 
inson, of Flint, Mich. ; and Treasurer, 
Thomas G. Newman, of Chicago, Ills. 


Freight Rates on Bees. 


The following letter was presented 
by Thomas G. Newman, and read : 


FRIEND NEWMAN :—I intend to be 
present at the Chicago Convention, 
held Oct. 11 and 12, but in the mean- 
time should any other business hinder 
me, will you be so kind as to bring be- 
fore the convention the subject of the 
rates charged for sending bees by 
freight? I think it is of great impor- 
tance to all bee-keepers in this country. 

I would suggest that a committee be 
appointed by the convention, to con- 
sult the railroad authorities, and en- 
lighten them in regard to the unjust 
ruling and high freight rates on live 
honey-bees. The tariff and classifica- 
tion as it now is, provides for third- 
class rate, mimimum weight 20,000 
pounds, on bees in hives of any quan- 
tity ; that is to say, if you wish to ship 
only 10 colonies, you have to pay for a 
full carload of 20,000 pounds capacity, 
and then you are not allowed to load 
any other stuff, such as supplies, ete., 
in the same car. Just consider for a 
moment what an unjust rule, and ex- 
orbitant charge this is—for about one- 
fortieth of a carload they charge for a 
full carload of 20,000 pounds. 

In former years we could ship any 
number of colonies, and they would 
charge according to weight; but for 
the last six months, all railroad com- 
panies have combined, and adopted 
the above rule and tariff classification. 

Last week I had some experience in 
that line with the railroad company, 
which I will submit. I exchanged 
with a certain party in Pierce county, 
Wis.. 75 full colonies of bees for 80 
acres of land; the bees had to be 
shipped to Woodville, in St. Croix 
county, on the Omaha railroad about 
40 or 50 miles this side of St. Paul, 
Minn. The amount of freight that the 
company charged me was $80, when, 
in fact, they only charge $40 for house- 
hold furniture, ete. But I would not 
have complained about their charges, 
if they would have allowed me to load 
other stuff in the car, but they refused 
to let me do so. 

I wrote a letter to 
Freight Department, and explained 
the matter, and asked to be allowed a 
special rate so as to permit me to load 
other stuffin the car. I received an 
answer from the Superintendent, in- 
forming me that they are not permitted 
to make it less than the published 
tariff, and he could not set aside their 
adopted rule, and make it a mixed 
carload ; but referred the matter to the 
chairman of the classification commit- 
tee, to see what he could do for me. 


the General 
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In a few days after, I received his 
answer, stating that he could not do 
anything for me in regard to the mat- 
ter, because the rule and classification 
had been adopted by the combined 
railroad companies. 

After they had charged such an ex- 
orbitant price, they would not take any 
risk whatever. I then asked them 
what the difference would be, if I load 
a car with iron ore or bees, if they take 
no risk for bees; but they left this 
question unanswered. 


The Superintendent admitted that 
their ruling was unjust, and the rate 
too high on bees, but he had to carry 
them out until they are changed. I 
am of the opinion that if a good com- 
mittee is appointed by the Chicago 
convention, to bring the matter before 
the classification committee, a more 
favorable tariff for bees could be 
gained. CHRISTOPHER GRIMM. 


Mr. Green said that the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy railroad for a 
year had such a ruling. Less thena 
carload was charged as much as a full 
carload. 

It was moved that Mr. Thomas G. 
Newman be appointed a committee to 
attend the meetings of the railroad 
transportation committees, and en- 
deavor to secure a change in the un- 
reasonable ruling. 

Mr. Newman thought that it would 
simply be so much time wasted. These 
bodies did not live up to their agree- 
ments. He cited the instance where 
members of the Society had failed to 
secure reduced rates from the east of 
Chicago, when such rates had been 
promised. 

Mr. Heddon—We must treat with 
railroads upon business principles. To 
simply goto them with a complaint 
amounts to nothing. It must be shown 


to them that such rulings as the one’ 


mentioned only throws the business of 
carrying bees into the hands of the 
express companies. By express is the 
best way to ship bees, unless sent in 
large quantities, and the owner with 
them. 

Mr. Root—We have had quite a little 
to do with railroads, and have found 
them quite reasonable. 


Thomas G. Newman, A. I. Root and 
James Heddon were finally appointed 
as a committee to confer with the rail- 
roads. 


Thirty dollars were voted to the 
Secretary, and, on motion of Mrs. 
Harrison, it was voted to pay any bal- 
ance in the treasury, after all bills 
were met, to dear Father Langstroth. 

A vote of thanks was extended to the 
proprietors of the Commercial Hotel, 
for courtesies shown in giving reduced 
rates, free hall, etc. 
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Time for Next Meeting. 


As there are uncertainties in regard 
to when the best railroad rates may be 
secured another fall (the Exposition 
buildings are to be torn down), it was 
decided to leave the fixing of the date, 
for the next meeting, with the officers. 
A preference was expressed for the 
latter part of October. 

The convention adjourned to meet 
at the call of the officers, in the fall of 
1890. W. Z. Hurcutnson, Sec. 








FALL HONEY. 


Unfinished Sections—Gathering 
Honey Rapidly. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY AARON COPPIN. 





I have paid particular attention to 
golden-rod for three seasons; we have 
two varieties of it here, and I have 
never seen bees work on the one 
shown in ‘‘Prang’s National Flower.” 
Ihave seen bees work on the other 
variety a little, but I do not think that 
its value is much as- a honey-plant. 
The aster is our very best fall honey- 
plant. 

The honey crop has been very poor 
here, and bees are not in very good 
condition for winter. Ihave just been 
overhauling some colonies that I was 
working for extracted honey, thinking 
that I had lots of honey to extract, but 
those that had honey in the upper 
stories, had nothing but empty combs 
in the brood-nest, so that the bees need 
all the honey for winter ; hence I have 
nothing to extract this fall. 


Iam also,giving all unfinished sec- 
tions to the bees to clean out, as I do 
not think that it pays to extract such 
small pieces, especially when the bees 
need feeding. 


I was preparing several colonies for 
winter, from Oct. 1 to Oct. 10, and I 
found fine-looking queens, but nota 
bit of brood. I think thatit is early 
in the season for bees to be entirely 
without brood. 


How long it takes bees to find pas- 
ture, get a loadof nectar and return 
home again, I do not know ; but | took 
2 colonies five miles from home, and 
put them down by a farm-house about 
one-fourth of a mile from a buckwheat 
field, to see what difference in the 
quantity and quality of honey there 
would be between those tw6 and the 
home apiary, as I had no buckwheat at 
home. I released the bees, and I went 
right to the buckwheat field and back 
again, which took me about 15 min- 
utes, and I never saw loaded bees 
come home faster than those did. 

Wenona, Ills., Oct. 17, 1889. 











- HONEY-BOARDS. 


Best Material for Brood-Nest 
‘Covers in Winter. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY O. B. BARROWS. 





My neighbor, Mr. Pinkerton, usually 
keeps from 100 to 150 colonies of bees, 
all of which he winters in his cellar ; 
a part of them he covered the brood- 
nest with enameled cloth, a part with 
quilts, and a part with honey-boards 
made of wood; on these last, which 
have slots for the bees to pass up 
through, he uses the two-pound sec- 
tions, and when the sections are re- 
moved in the fall, he covers the slots 
with a narrow board ; on the others he 
uses one-pound sections. When he 
put them out in the spring, he saw no 
difference, but when they came to 
storing surplus honey he noticed that 
he was using the two-pound sections 
much the faster, which would indicate 
that those under the wooden honey- 
board had wintered the best. 


Now I wish to ask, which is the 
best material for a honey-board to 
cover the brood-nest in the winter, 
where bees are wintered in a cellar ? 
Will some one please reply ? 

Marshalltown, Iowa, Oct. 12, 1889. 
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SEASON OF 1889. 


Carniolan Bees—Well Pleased 
with the Results. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY F. 8. JOHNSON. 





One week ago I took the last of the 
sections from my hives. I began the 
season with one strong colony and one 
weak one, and I now have 6 colonies, 
with an average of 10 American frames 
solid with honey, and have taken 362 
well-filled sections from them—362 
pounds of honey. The old strong col- 
olony gave 137 pounds of surplus 
honey, and the new colony, taken from 
the old one, gave 136 pounds. 

I purchased a Carniolan queen on 
June 26, gave her one frame of brood 
and one empty comb ; the colony filled 
12 American frames solid with very 
nice honey, and are very strong and 
in good condition for winter. 

I had one small swarm which I found 
clustered on one of the rails between 
the ties on the railroad track, on one 
windy day, Aug. 25. I scooped them 
up in my hands, and put them into a 
box, and by the use of a little smoke, I 
succeeded in getting them allin. At 
night I took them home, and gave 
them foundation, and one frame of 
honey, partly filled. They now have 
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8 frames well filled, and are in good 
condition. 

I have 2 colonies of hybrids, which 
are very cross. I shall take the heads 
off from the queens in the spring, and 
give them queen-cells or queens from 
my best colony. I am not prepared to 
pass my opinion upon the Carniolans 
yet, but I think that I shall like them. 
I shall use them next season to rear 
queens from. 

I did not see a bee on 
golden-rod this season; heart’s-ease 
gave us our surplus. Iam well pleased 
with my success with bees. 

Campbell, Nebr. 
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UNITING. 





A Simple Method of Uniting 
Colonies and Nuclei. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY JOHN CRAYCRAFT. 


The ways of uniting weak and 
queenless colonies of bees, recom- 
mended by many correspondents, differ 
from my method. 

I open the hive of the colony to 
which I wish to give the queenless 
one, and turn the enameled cloth cover 
up at one corner furthest from the 
entrance, suflicient for a small passage 
for the bees; then about dark, or at 
any time when all the bees are in, I 
place the queenless colony over the 
other that I had prepared, which 
makes it a two-story hive. If this is 
not enough, I put on the third colony 
that I wish to unite, making it then a 
three-story hive. 

The small passage way allows the 
bees to unite, and in two or three days 
all the bees will be with the queen, 
and where the brood is. ‘Then I can 
arrange the combs to suit the season— 
if for winter, or for the spring, or for 
honey work. 

I have practiced this method of 
uniting successfully for several years. 
I use this all through the queen-rear- 
ing season in uniting nuclei when 
queens are taken out. 

My hives are the Simplicity style, 
only I use a small hive, and 10 frames, 
each \x13} inches, outside measure ; 
also loose bottom-boards. I often use 
these hives four stories high for ex- 
tracting, and for comb honey I have 
light trays that hold 18 one-pound sec- 
tions, which set inside the hive, and I 
can place on as many of them as I 
may desire, or the colony can use. 

I have all fixtures about the hives so 
made that any bottom, roof, hive, tray 
or frame will fit in any place, so that I 
can divide, unite, rear queens, or make 
any change that I may desire—use one 
story or six of them, if I wish to do so. 


The foregoing is my method, and 
the kind of hive that I find that suits 
me best ; and any hive that will not 
admit of all these working changes, is 
not the hive that practical honey-pro- 
ducers are looking for. 

Altoona, Florida. 
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Under the Whispering Leaves. 


Written for the Illustrated Home Journal 
BY MAHALA B. CHADDOCK. 


In my old hammock hanging low, 
Near where the golden lilies grow, 
I’m swinging, swinging to and fro, 

Beneath the Whispering Leaves. 
Sweet flowers are blooming all around— 
While virgin snowflakes strew the ground ; 
All life is full of scent and sound, 

Of flowers, and birds, and bees. 


The scarlet tanager sings in glee 

From the swaying bough of the elm-tree, 

And then with wing so bright and free, 
Seeks his more timid mate. 

And far away the lark soars high, 

As if he sought his love in the sky, 

To woo her to the nest in the rye 
Beyond the orchard gate. 


The yellow bees hum a gladsome tune— 
A song of joy for the royal June, 
With a sad note that she dies so soon— 
Ah ! happy honey-bees. 
And as their busy world moves on— 
Their tiny world, with its working throng— 
I listen to their joyous song, 
As I swing beneath the trees. 


The swallows fly to the sheltering eaves ; 
The chittering wren its rough nest weaves, 
And overhead are the Whispering Leaves, 
That whisper all the day. 
T look above at the changeful blue, 
With dancing sunlight glancing through, 
And wonder if the words are true, 
That these still talkers say. 


And what they find to talk about, 
Week after week, day in, day out ; 
And if they’d like to laugh and shout 
These restless Whispering Leaves. 
The reaper’s noise seems far away, 
And stiller grows the children’s play, 
The rain-crow calls his plaintive lay, 
Above the Whispering Leaves. 


And then I hear them high aloft, 

In rustling cadence whispering soft, 

Say “Hush,” as a loving mother oft 
Will soothe the babe at her breast. 

And then in tones of tender grief, 

They spoke of the sin of unbelief, 

In the power of love to bring relief, 
To mortals sore depressed. 


And in an ardent lover's tone, 
They spoke of one who was all our own- 

W hose eyes as blue as the heaven’s dome 
Looked oft at the Whispering Leaves. 
The fair maid whom our hearts enshrined, 

Whose loving arms around us twined, 
And bound us, as only love can bind, 
We laid "neath the Whispering Leaves. 


I am swinging again in my hammock old, 
And I look away to the hills of gold, 
Where the reaper binds with ruthless hold, 
And gathers the golden sheaves. 
*Tis meet that ripened grain should fall, 
And the Heavenly Father watches all ; 
But o’er our lives there hangs a pall— 
She sleeps ‘neath the Whispering Leaves. 
Vermont, Ills. 
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Send Us the Names of bee-keepers 
in your neighborhood who should take and 
read the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, and we 
will send them a sample copy. In this way 
we may obtain many regular subscribers, 
for thousands have never seen a copy, or 





even know of its existence. This is one 
way to help the cause along. 
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- ‘WINTERING. 


Pian of Preparing Bees to Pass 
the Winter Safely. 


Writtcn for the American Bee Journal 
BY A. M. VANNOY. . 


In thé bee-papers and apiarian de- 
partments of several agricultural 
papers, I see enquiries as to the best 
methods of wintering bees. This de- 
pends somewhat upon latitude (or 
climate) ; on these wind-swept prairies 
of Iowa, Northern Illinois and Ne- 
braska,cellaring of some kind is almost 
indispensable to success. For the last 
four years I have kept from 10 to 20 
colonies as follows : 

After selecting a location where 
water will not rise or stand, I drive 
four posts into the ground, all in a line, 
the two outside ones 16 feet apart, and 
the other two equal distances between. 
Eight feet from, and exactly parallel 
with this line, I drive four others in 
line also ; these posts are all stout ones, 
and are driven in the ground 2 feet or 
more, leaving 2 feet above the ground. 
To these posts on the outside of the 
line, I nail barn-boards, 16 feet long, 
and 1 foot wide, two to each line, 
making a solid board fence 2 feet 
high ; the ends are closed by boards of 
the same width, and half the length, 
one post being sufficient between the 
end posts of the sides. 


After all is boarded up as before, I 
dig two spade depths and throw the 
dirt outside and against the boards, 
for anembankment, After Ihave dug 
all out to within 4 inches of the board 
wall, and two spades’ depth, I lay two 
poles (fence-rails will do) about 16 
inches apart, on each side of the bot- 
tom of the pit, and place the hives on 
them (the poles), as close together as 
I can getthem; of Langstroth hives I 
can place a double tier on either side. 

After all the hives are in, I take 2x6 
inch scantling, 8 feet long, and spike 
the ends fast to the middle posts of the 
side lines, and parallel with the end 
wall, and all on a level with the upper 
edge of the boards in the side and end 
walls. I cover the whole with 16-foot 
barn-boards, without breaking joints, 
being careful to leave no cracks large 
enough through which mice can enter. 
Then I cover the whole top with two 
moderate loads of straw, hay or prairie 
grass. I use sorghum bagasse, as | 
have plenty of it handy. This gives 
the required ventilation, and keeps off 
sudden changes. 

I used to think that some kind of a 
ventilator was a_ necessity, and last 
winter, after putting away 16 colonies 
in the hole, it kept so warm that I tun- 
neled into the hole, and put in 4-inch 





tile, connected with a 6x6 inch box. 4 














feet long, and 2 feet above ground 
‘(upper end), at each end of the pit or 
hole, as a ventilator. As I generally 
watch the bees pretty close for awhile, 
I went in and examined the hives 
about three weeks after I put them in, 
and found that a gopher had utilized 
the ventilator to store waste dirt ; but 
the ground outside was*frozen so hard 
that I could do nothing for them, so, 
after seeing that the bees were all 
right, I just left them until March 25, 
when I opened the hole, and found 
them all right, with not over a pint of 
dead bees in the entire lot. The bees 
were put in the first week in Decem- 
ber, which is about the right time to 
put them in, in this latitude and 
climate. 

I am satisfied that if these directions 
are strictly followed, success will at- 
tend every effort ; and while it requires 
some manual labor, it has the advan- 
tage of scarcely any expenditure of 
money, as the lumber can be taken out 
in the spring almost as good as new, 
and can be used over and over again 
for the same purpose. 

I have never kept over 20 colonies 
together, but I can see no good reason 
why 50 may not be kept as well, only 
requiring the more room. My bees 
always come out ‘‘plump and fat,” 
and apparently vigorous. I always 
try to select a fine, warm day to open 
the pit, and if chilly at night, I put the 
hives in again, with only the boards 
for a covering, unless bad weather en- 
sues, when I again put on the bagasse 
for a day or two, or until the next 
warm day, when I put the bees out to 
stay. 

My bees have not been troubled 
with spring dwindling to amount to 
anything, and I believe that musty, 
moldy cellars have more to do with it 
than damp combs and soured honey. 

Hedrick, Iowa. 





BLACK HONEY. 


A Peculiar Kind of Nectar 
Gathered by the Bees. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY WM. 8S. BARCLAY. 


From Sept.7 for about two weeks, 
my bees gathered a substance some- 
what the color of thinink. I have no 
doubt that it was honey-dew, but the 
source whence it was obtained, is what 
mystifies me. I have never failed to 
trace my bees to where they gathered 
their stores—that is, when they were 
working freely ; but in this instance I 
failed entirely. 

They worked as freely as I have 
ever known them to do on buckwheat, 
and brought in fully as large loads as 
they do from that plant: but the rea- 





son they could not be traced was, that 
when they left their hives, they arose 
high in the air before they struck their 
course, and as we have a high hill im- 
mediately back of our village, over 
which they flew, it was impossible for 
me to again obtain their direction of 
flight. 

This black honey was quite thick, 
and after standing a short time, it pre- 
cipitated a black, sandy sediment, 
which, when shaken up, gave it a 
grainy appearance that was very re- 
pulsive. The taste was sharp and dis- 
agreeable, while it gave forth an odor 
which was anything but pleasing. 

While gathering the substance, the 
bees built the whitest of comb in which 
to deposit, and I was greatly surprised 
to find, in eating it, that this comb 
was as tough as comb that had been 
bred in three or four times ; but what 
astonished me the most, was that this 
honey was sealed up almost as rapidly 
as it was gathered. I think that it was 
done more rapidly than I have ever 
known honey to be sealed before. The 
appearance which it presented when 
placed in a comb partly filled with 
sealed white honey, was astonishing, 
and would have to be seen to be fully 
realized. 

Now the question is, will this honey 
be safe food on which to winter bees ? 
I know that some of our prominent 
bee-keepers take the position, «that 
any fully sealed honey is proper food 
for winter,” but I fear to take the risk. 
I have left a portion of it with some of 
my colonies, in their combs in the 
body of the hive, but I removed all of 
it that was deposited as surplus, pre- 
ferring to feed itin the spring when 
the bees would have daily flights, and 
when I would apprehend no danger. 

I have written to Mr. Chas. F. Muth, 
of Cincinnati, in relation to this honey, 
and shall send him asample of it when 
I hear from him. I should also like to 
have Mr. Newman and Prof. Cook see 
it, and have their opinions of it. 


The National Flower. 


In relation to our national flower, I 
would say that my choice most de- 


this may be stated with equal truth of 
the spider-plant. For fall honey give 
me, first, sweet clover, and then the 
motherwort and catnip. 

For its adaptation to all soils and 
climates ; for its beauty, as it waves its 
golden plumes over hillside and valley; 
for its tenacity of life; but more, for 
the beautiful interpretation of its cog- 
nomen, give me golden-rod in prefer- 
ence to all other flowers,as emblematic 
of our now united and glorious nation. 





Beaver, Pa. 
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SECTION-CASES. 


Freeing Section-Cases from Bees 
while on the Hives. 


Written for the American Bee Journa! 
BY FRANK COVERDALE. 


On page 636, Mr. J. M. Burtch asks 
how to get bees out of the section- 
cases before removing them to the 
honey-house, or from the hives. Very 
truly it is quite a task, when it has to 
be done as Mr. B. says that he has 
tried, or in the way that well-nigh all 
of our progressive apiarists are con- 
tinually practicing, and most especially 
is it hard to accomplish it with the 
Italians, for they are so docile, and 
prone to hang and stick to the comb. 

Getting bees out, of the surplus cases, 
has also caused me a great deal of 
bother and vexation, especially when | 








have to drive them through a per- 
forated -wood-zine honey-board. I 


have spent many hours, thinking out 
a way by which we could prevent this 
hardship, and the best way I know of 
at present is this : 

Take a board 3 or { of an inch thick, 
saw it so as to just fit the section-cases; 
after which a strip is nailed all the 
way around it. These strips should, 
when nailed, project 3 of an inch 
higher than the board, which will leave 
a bee-space on top, so that the section- 
cases will fit on this the same as on the 
hive with the bee-space. 

After this is done, }-ineh 
auger-hole near the rear, or almost 
anywhere will do, though it will be 
better, perhaps, to have the hole over 
the openings of the sections. 

Make a wire-screen cone, about 1; 
inches long, with the top to just fit 
the auger-hole, and the bottom so that 
a bee can just creep easily down 
through. Now go to the hive that has 
one or two cases of capped honey, 
that you wish to remove, raise up the 
top cases, and slide in the board ; drop 
the little wire-cloth cone down in the 
hole that you bored—small end down- 
ward ; let down the case, and the bees 


bore a 


terminedly is the ‘‘golden-rod ;” and | Will soon become uneasy, for they have 
this in the face of the fact that bees| neither queen nor brood, and down 
in our vicinity do not gather a particle | through the cone they will go, until 
of honey from its beautiful bloom ; but | every bee is out of the way. 


Then how pleasant it is to carry the 
bee-deserted cases to the honey-room. 
It scarcely can be imagined how glad 
I felt the first trial, to return and find 
a case of honey without a bee on it. 

This will save much valuable time, 
for one can adjust one of these boards 
very much quicker than to puff and 
smoke the bees down, blowing fire and 


ashes on the bees and nice comb 
honey. 
The boards can be made very 


cheaply, and I should think that a man 
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could make at least 50 in one day. 
Place one of these boards on top of the 
cases, and on top of the board an up- 
per story of brood, and the bees will 
desert it to such an extent that they 
will leave it ina starving condition, 
or, in other words, they will leave the 
brood to take care of itself. Always 
leave surplus room. below the board 
while honey is being gathered, when 
the honey is ready to take off on top 
of it. 

We have just passed through a fair 
season for the honey-producer in this 
location.- My bees are in good condi- 
tion for winter quarters. My yield per 
colony, spring count, is 208% pounds—- 
all comb honey except 600 pounds. 

Welton, Iowa. 


>. 


UNWIRED COMBS. 
Securing Geed Combe Without 
Wiring—-Empty Combs. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY G. W. DEMAREE. 


My answers to Queries in the AMERI- 
cAN BEE JOURNAL have brought me a 
request to write an article on this sub- 
ject. To the practieal bee-keeper 
there are a number of objections to 
wired combs, but the greatest of these 
is the cost and high order of skill nec- 
essary to procure good wired combs. 
To perforate the frame stuff accurately, 
and draw the wire in the frames so as 
to be tight, without springing up the 
bottom-bar, must be done by one who 
is capable of doing a nice mechanical 
job, and this is more than a majority 
of practical bee-keepers are supposed 
to be able to do. It is therefore a 
desideratum on the part of the gener- 
ality of bee-keepers, to have a simpler 
and cheaper way to procure good 
combs for brood and extracting pur- 
poses. 

Perhaps it is not generally under- 
stood what an advantage it is in ob- 
taining a large yield of honey, to have 
on hand a bountiful supply of good 
combs, to supply every need of the 
apiary. I have sometimes remarked 
that the season must be poor indeed if 
I fail to get a paying crop of honey, 
taken with the extractor, when sup- 
plied with plenty of empty combs. 

The first requisite to success in ob- 
taining good combs without wire, is a 
good article of foundation, and this I 
have not failed to find in Dadant’s 
manufacture, five or six sheets to the 
pound of wax. Let the sheets be well 
fixed to the top-bars, and hang clear in 
the frames, with a space of } of an 
inch at the ends, and a half inch atthe 
bottom. 

My method of fastening the sheets 
to the top-bars of the frames, is to 





press the edge of the sheet fast to the 
top-bar with a putty-knife, and after- 
ward run some melted wax (with a 
small spoon) on the opposite side from 
the lap ; this prevents the tendency of 
the sheet to « peel off” when weighted 
by the bees. I use no mixture for this 
purpose — as wax can be hardened 
sufficiently, by pouring it, while hot, in 
cold water. The bees object to any 
foreign substance in wax. The frames 
thus arranged are placed in tiering 
supers or cases ready for use. 

When the honey season opens in the 
spring, I place a super of empty combs 
on each hive to be worked for extract- 
ing, and as soo as the combs are 
pretty well filled with new honey, the 
case is lifted, and a case filled with the 
prepared sheets of foundation is placed 
under it. If the season is good, the 
foundation will be drawn out in a few 
days, and may be used to hive swarms 
on. By proceeding in this way, all the 
combs needed can be obtained. 

If there is any loss to the colonies 
while drawing out the foundation, it is 
more than made up by the swarms 
that profit by the ready-drawn combs. 
If Ido not have empty combs to start 
with, I use the foundation in their 
place, as the best thing that I can do. 


When acrop of comb honey exclu- 
sively, is being taken, it does not pay 
to set the bees at work drawing out 
foundation, for in every trial I have 
made in that direction, the bees have 
neglected the section-cases in their 
eagerness to fill the sheets with honey 
as fastas the cells are drawn out. The 
plan is only practicable when taking 
honey with the extractor. Still, if I 
was producing comb honey exclusively, 
I would employ a number of colonies 
to draw out all the combs needed for 
the swarms. 

It should be known, however, that 
full sheets of foundation fastened to 
the top-bars, as described above, may 
be placed alternately with drawn 
combs in the brood-chamber, and large 
swarms may be hived upon them with 
perfect safety. I have found, by ex- 
perimenting with sheets of foundation, 
that they can be made strong enough 
to bear large swarms, by simply cut- 
ting them into two pieces, and lapping 
the edges together about } of an inch, 
and welding them together by pressing 
a putty-knife on either side, thus form- 
ing arib in the centre of the sheet of 
sufficient strength to prevent the sheet 
from sagging. 

A piece of fine wire may be inserted 
between the lapping edges, which will 
add greatly to the strength of the 
sheet. I have found that the rib is not 


in the way of the bees, as they com- 
plete the comb right on over it. 

How to preserve empty combs when 
not in use, was once a serious problem 
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with me. The sulphur remedy was 
never satisfactory in my practice—it is 
a filthy, disgusting remedy. My plan 
is this : 

In the early spring, the combs havy- 
ing been subjected to winter freezing, 
I pack them in bales of ten combs 
each, inserting a strip of wdod at the 
ends between the combs, to hold them 
apart, to admit the air between them 
so as to prevent dampness and mold. 
The bales of combs are bound together 
with wrapping-twine to facilitate the 
handling. Each bale of ten combs is 
slipped into a cotton bag, and the 
mouth of the bag is securely tied. 
They are stored away in any dry place 
where mice cannot get at them. By 
this plan, empty combs can be kept 
free from moth depredation for an in- 
definite time. 

It is highly probable that nice, dry 
combs would have no tendency to 
mold if only a sheet of paper is placed 
between them, in place of the strips of 
wood. The latter, however, is of no 
consequence to me, as I use the end- 
pieces of frame-stuff. 

Christiansburg, Ky. 


PURE HONEY. 


It is Rectified, and Not Digested, 
Nectar. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY A. H. DUNLAP. 


I am now nearly 70 years of age. I 
well remember watching my bees ma- 
nipulate their wax, building cells and 
capping them when full of ripe, digest- 
ed (or something else) honey. I also 
noticed that in the evening, a great 
many cells of the new comb were full, 
but were empty in the morning; this 
would be repeated for several nights 
before the bees capped them over ; 
what they were doing with it, I never 
so well understood as I think that I do 
now—they were either ‘ripening ” it, 
“digesting” it, or doing something 
else with it. Now this ‘something 
else ” is what I understand is asked for 
on page 648. 

I never liked the word ‘‘ripe,” as 
applied to honey, as its proper use is 
to express the condition of vegetation 
after growth and development into its 
perfected state—it is then ‘‘ripe.” As 
for «* digested ” honey—oo! oo! ough! 
When I first saw this word applied to 
honey, how it made my stomach 
squirm. That just won’t do! 

Now let us have that ‘more appro- 
priate word,” and call it ‘ rectified ” 
honey ; and if any one wants to know 
what rectified honey is, just say it is 
‘*pure honey.” If anybody wants to 
know how it is rectified, say, «I don’t 
know, the bees did it.” 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


1889. Time and Place of Meeting. 
Dec. 4-6.—International. at Brantford, Ont., Canada. 
K. F. Holtermann, Sec., Romney, Ont. 
Dec. 16, 17.—Northern Illinois, at Rockford, Ills. 
ail D. A. Fuller, Sec., Cherry Valley, Lils. 
May 2.—Susquehanna Co.. at Hopbottom, Pa. 
H. M. Seeley, Sec., Harford, Pa. 
&@” In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—Eb. 
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Value of a Good Bee-Paper. 


Every bee-keeper in the United States 
should subscribe for the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL. It has been of great help to me. 
I have taken 1,450 pounds of comb honey 
from 8 colonies, spring count, and increased 
them to 20, by natural swarming. I am 
sure that I could not have done so well if I 
had not read the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 
I try to keep my bees pure Italians, for I 
believe that they are the best bees to have. 

Wo. Exuiorr. 

Plainview, Minn., Oct. 4, 1889. 





Digested Nectar Not the Term. 


I have been watching with great interest 
the controversies of late, in regard to honey 
being “digested nectar.” I have so far 
taken side with the opposition, and I still 
oppose calling anything in the line of eat- 
ables—especially the product of our dear 
little bees, and fit for the king’s table— 
digested! My digestive organs propose to 
do the digestive work for themselves. I am 
not a scientist, and I will readily accept 
Prof. Cook’s theory, but I beg the learned 
Professor (and I think that most of the bee- 
keepers will join in with me) to give usa 
more digestive name for the “ digested nec- 
tar.” FRIEDMANN GREINER. 

Naples, N. Y., Oct. 15, 1889. 





Something for Bees to Eat. 


On page 108, under the heading of 
‘* Wild Bees,”’ Mr. O. C. Becker asks a ques- 
tion. I would like to ask a similar one, 
viz : Is there anything that can be com- 
pounded, that bees will be more greedy 
for, and eat better, than honey? Will 
some one please answer ? 

JOEL FLINT. 

Razorville, Me., Oct. 16, 1889. 


a e+ ae 
Southwestern Michigan Fair. 


We had a very busy time in our corner 
at the Southwestern Michigan fair; it 
seemed almost like a _ bee-convention. 
There were bee-keepers here from every 
direction, reaching out from 20 to 30 miles. 
I had no idea that we had so many exten- 
sive bee-keepers so near ushere. As a gen- 
eral thing they reported only from one-half 
to two-thirds of a crop of honey, and all 
felt rather poor. We had a very nice dis- 
play at the fair. [had acolony of Italian 
bees on exhibition, a frame containing a 
few bees with a queen, and also a frame of 
mostly drone-bees ; the last two attracted 
much attention—the most of the time some 
one was trying to find the queen. I took 
the first premium on comb honey, on ex- 
tracted honey, and also on Italian bees. 

SYLVESTER PIERCE. 


Raising Funds for the *‘ Union.”’ 


From 7 colonies I obtained about 550 
— of about the finest white clover 

oney that I ever saw. I could have had 
more if I could have had time to manage 
my bees to the best advantage. Would it 
not be just and right to receive say from 3 
to 5 cents per colony, as funds for the 
Bee-Keepers’ Union, instead of taxing 
every member $1.00? I have 9 colonies, 
and think that it is unjust to ask me for 
$1.00, while the specialist has his hundreds 
of colonies, and only pays $1.00. I only 
speak of this as a matter for consideration, 
and not as a grumbler. 

E. M. Coomss. 


Memphis, Ind., Oct. 21, 1889. 


[The smallest apiarist can well afford to 
pay a dollar to sustain an organization 
which defends the pursuit. The more ex- 
tensive ones can pay five or ten dollars as 
donations. We do not favor the method 
you mention, because it looks too much like 
a ‘*tax,”’ and would require too much book- 
keeping. Others may have different views, 
and we like to have them expressed and 
discussed.—En. | 





Cyprians and Golden-Rod. 


I am well pleased with the amount of 
honey thatI got this year. I would not 
give one cent for all the golden-rod in the 
town of Madison. The Cyprians take the 
lead in my apiary, and if I had elbow-room, 
I would keep them altogether. Mine are 
the “‘ Simon-pure”’ variety. 

Madison, Wis. D. D. DANIHER. 


Few Bees Work on Golden-Rod. 


I have been watching the golden-rod here, 
and have seen but few bees at work on it. 
The fall erop of honey isa failure in this 
locality. All the honey I have taken this 
season, is very dark, while one apiarist 
within two miles of me, got very nice, light 
honey. Ww. H MARTIN. 
Falls City, Nebr., Oct. 16, 1889. 


One of the Asters. 


Will you be kind enough to give the 
proper, or botanical, name of the enclosed 
plant? It grows in great abundance 
through all this part of the country, and 
grows from 3 to 4 feet high. It blooms 
ve profusely, beginning in September, 
and continues through October. It is one 
of our best fall honey-plants, and is known 
here as “iron-weed.” It takes this name 
from the hardiness of the stalks, when dead 
and dry. E. W. Ly es. 

Charlottle, N. C., Oct. 9, 1889. 








[It is one of the numerous family of as- 
ters (aster tradescanti), and is an excellent 
honey-producer.—ED. | 


Golden-Rod—W et Season. 


In this locality there are two varieties of 
golden-rod—one growing on high ground, 
with a long, feathery flower ; but this one 
does not produce honey ; the other grows 
in swamps, and along ditches, with a 
straight stem, and branches out with 
flowers in clusters on the top. The latter is 
the best fall flower we have. My bees are 
near a swamp of about ten acres of this 
variety, and about Sept. 1, my 55 colonies 
did not average 2 pounds apiece ; but for 
about 10 days there was nice, warm 








Three Rivers, Mich., Oct. 14, 1889. 
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pounds apiece, with 25 colonies of other 
parties near it, too. 

We have passed through the wettest sum- 
mer and fall ever known in this section of 
the country. There was abundance of 
bloom, but too wet for the bees to get out 
of the hives. I had 1,200 pounds of surplus 
honey from poplar and clover, nearly all of 
it being comb honey. There was an abun- 
dance of asters, but toe wet and cold for 
bees to work on it. The fall of 1887 the 
bees gathered the finest crop of aster honey 
that lever saw. Golden-rod honey seems 
to be darker, and has a stronger honey- 
taste. . P. Favcerr. 
Dilworthtown, Pa., Oct. 21, 1889. 





Results of the Season. 


I prepared 36 colonies last fall for winter, 
with 5 inches of sawdust over the frames, 
and all came through, with 2 rather weak 
ones. They swarmed a great deal, but I 
doubled up and hived back some, so I now 
have 70 colonies, all in good condition, with 
the brood-chambers full of the finest of 
white clover honey for winter. The aver- 
age per colony was 70 pounds of honey, 
spring count, all in one and two pound sec- 
tions, but mostly in one-pounds. I have no 
fall honey... There are acres of golden-rod 
here, and bees worked on it real well for 2 
or 3 days, then left it. I have never known 
bees here to work on golden-rod any better 
than they have this year. I have kept some 
bees almost all the time since 1855. 
J. E. WALKER. 

Clarksville, Mo., Oct. 14, 1889. 





The Season’s Results. 


I have 17 colonies of bees, and have taken 
500 pounds of honey from them this year. 
The AMERICAN Bee JOURNAL has been 
worth $25 to me the past season. 

ALBERT MALLERY. 

Portville, N. Y., Oct. 7, 1889. 


el D 


Robber-Fliesand Bees. 


I send asample of something that eats 
our honey-bees ; it resembles a bumble-bee, 
but it has no sting. They are numerous, 
and eat an immense amount of bees. 
Please tell what it is, in the AMERICAN Bre 
JOURNAL. J.C. Cooper. 

Mt. Pleasant, Tenn., Oct. 16, 1889. 


[The insect sent by Mr. Cooper is Mal- 
lophora orcina. It is fullly illustrated and de- 
scribed in my Manual, on page 417, last 
edition. This is one of the robber-flies. It 
is widely distributed in the South, and is a 
serious enemy of the honey-bee. The illus 
tration in the Manual tells the whole story. 
It is light yellow in color.—A. J. Cook. } 


Pee 
Profitable Season—Carniolans. 


This has not been a very profitable season 
to bee-keepers in this vicinity. The trouble 
was too much cold, wet weather. I started 
in the spring with 5 colonies, and increased 
them to 16, taking 200 pounds of comb 
honey. Bees are all in good condition for 
winter. I obtained a Carniolan queen last 
May, and my experience with them is that 
they are “hustlers,” when compared with 
my hybrids. They are not only good work 
ers, but very gentle. J. E. Turner. 

Woodington, O., Oct. 22, 1889. 





The Date on the wrapper label of 
your paper indicates the end of the month 
to which you have paid. If that is past, 





weather, and my bees worked on it from 
sunrise until sunset, averaging about 25 


please send us a dollar to carry the date 
another year ahead. 
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ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 


Business Rotices. 





Your Full Address, plainly written, 
is very essential in order to avoid mistakes. 


If Wou Live near one post-office and 
get your mail at another, be sure to give the 
address that we have on our list. 


Give a Copy of ‘“ Honey as Food and 
Medicine ” to every one who buys a package 
of honey. It will sell lots of it. 


Dr. Miller’s Book, “A Year Among 
the Bees,” and the AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL for one year—we send both for $1.50. 


It you Lose Money by carelessly en- 
closing itin aletter, it is without excuse, 
when a Money Order, which is perfectly 
safe, costs but 5 cents. 


New Subscribers can obtain the full 
numbers for 1888 and 1889 for $1.80, if appli- 
cation be made at once, before all the sets 
of 1888 are gone. 


Paper Boxes—to hold a section of 
honey for retail dealers. We have two sizes 
on hand to carry sections 44x44 and 547x5%. 
Price, $1.00 per 100, or $8.50 per 1,000, 


Preserve Your Papers for future 
reference. If you have no BINDER we 
will mail you one for 60 cents; or you can 
have one FREE, if you will send us 3 new 
yearly subscriptions for the BEE JOURNAL, 


Please write American Bee Journal 
on the envelope when writing to this office. 
Several of our letters have already gone to 
another firm (a commission house), causing 
vexatious delay and trouble. 


Pure Phenol for Foul Brood.— 
Calvert’s No. 1 phenol, mentioned in Che- 
shire’s pamphlet on pages 16 and 17, can be 
procured at this office at 25 cents per ounce. 
Not being mailable, it must go by express. 


En order to pay you for getting new 
subscribers to send with your renewal, we 
make you this offer. For each yearly sub- 
scriber, with $1.00, you qay order 25 cents 
worth of any books or supplies that we have 
for sale—as a premium. 


A Home Market for honey can be 
made by judiciously distributing the 
pamphlets, ‘‘ Honey as Food and Medicine.” 
Such will create a demand in any locality at 
remunerative prices. See list on the second 
page of this paper. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


CLUBBING LIST. 





We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAST 
column. ‘The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 


The American Bee Journal ....... 
and Gleanings in Bee-Culture..... 200.... 175 


Keepers’ Guide......... .150 140 
Bee-Keepers’ Review......... 150.... 140 
The Apiculturist .............. 5 

Keepers’ Advance ....... | 
Canadian Bee Journal......... 200. 


Canadian Honey Producer...1 40... 
The 8 above-named papers.. .... 5 65 


and Langstroth Revised (Dadant).3 00.... 
Cook's Manual (old edition) 2 25 
Doolittle on Queen-Rearing. . 
Bees and Honey (Newman)... 
Binder for Am. bee Journal.. 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth)... 
Root’s A B C of Bee-Culture.. 
Farmer’s Account Book 
Western World Guide ........ 
Heddon’s book, “Success, ”’.. 
A Year Among the Bees 
Convention Hand-Book....... 
Weekly Inter-Ocean........... 
Toronto Globe (weekly)...... 
How to Propagate Fruit...... 
History of National Society..1 ! 
American Poultry Journal. ..2 ‘ 


Do not send to us for sample copies 
of any other’ papers. Send for such to the 
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Triple-Lense 
Magnifiers for 
the inspection of 
bees, insects,etc. 
They are invalu- 
able in the con- 
servatory, or if 
for only a very 
few plants. For 
boys and girls, 
they make very 
pleasant studies, 
and arouses in 
them a laudable 
enthusiasm for investigation. Price, by mail, 
80 cents ; or the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for 
one year. and the Magnifier, for $1.50. 








A Handsome Present.—<As the 
convention season is now on hand, we will 
make every subscriber this good offer: Go 
and callon your neighbor who keeps bees 
and ought to take the BEE JOURNAL. Get 
his subscription and one dollar fora year ; 
send it to us, and we will present you a copy 
of the Convention Hand-Book, by mail, post- 
paid, for your trouble. Here is a grand 
chance for all to get a valuable book without 
costing them a cent ! 

Every Hand-Book contains a simple Man- 
ual of Parliamentary Law and Rules of 
Order for Local Bee-Conventions ; Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws for a Local Society ; 
Programme for a Convertion, with subjects 
for discussion. ‘They sell at 50 cents each, 
and are nicely bound in cloth covers. 
>of 

Please to get your Neighbor, 
who keeps bees, to also take the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL. Itis now so CHEAP that 











Red Labels for Pails.—We have 


three sizes of these Labels ranging in size 
for pails to hold from one to ten pounds of 
honey. Price, $1 for a hundred, with the 
name and address of the bee-keeper printed 
onthem. Smaller quantities at one cent 
each ; but we cannot print the name and 
address on less than 100. Largér quantities 
according to size, as follows: 
Size A. Size B. Size C 


250 Labels............. $1.50 $2.00 $2.25 ° 
600 Labein. 3 hee hae. Eas 
1,000 Labeis............ 3.00 4.00 5.00 


a@ Samples mailed free, upon application. 


Hastings’ Pertection Feeder.— 
This excellent Feeder will hold a quart, 
and the letting down of the feed is regulated 
by a thumb-screw. The cap screws securely 
on. It is easy to regulate—either a spoonful 
or a quart—and that amount can be given 
in an hour ora day, as desired. By it the 
food can be given where it is most needed— 
just over the cluster. Nota drop need be 
lost, and no robber bees can get at it. A 
single one can be had for 40 cents, ora 
dozen for $3.50, and it can be obtained at 
this office. Postage 10 cents extra. 


International Bee-Convention. 
—The Pamphlet Report of the Columbus, 
Ohio, Bee-Convention can be obtained at 
this office, by mail, postpaid, for 25 cents. 
This pamphlet contains the new bee-songs 
and words, as well as a portrait of the 
President. Bound up with the history of 
the International Society, and a full report 
of the Detroit, Indianapolis and Chicago 
conventions, for 50 cents, postpaid. 


Apiary Register.—All who intend to 
be systematic in their work in the apiary, 
should get a copy of the Apiary Register and 
begin to use it. The prices are as follows : 


For 50 colonies (120 pages),......... $1 00 
** 100 colonies (220 pages) ..... .... 125 
** 200 colonies (420 pages) .......... 150 


Always Mention your Post Oftice 
County and State when writing to this 
office. No matter where you may happen 
to be for the hour when actually writing— 
never mention anything but your perma- 
nent address. To do otherwise leads to 
confusion, unless you desire your address 
changed. In that case state the old as well 
as the new address. 


Having a Few extra sets of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for the years 1887 
and 1888, we will supply both these years, 
and 1889 and 1890, for $3.00, until all are sold. 
Or we will send 1888, 1889 and 1890 for $2.50, 
all by mail, postage paid. These are very 
valuable, and those who have not yet read 
them should lose no time in securing them. 


Wucca Brushes, for removing bees 
from the combs, are a soft, vegetable fiber, 
and do not irritate the bees. We supply 
them at 5 cents each, or 50 cents a dozen ; 
sent by mail, add 1 cent each for postage. 


We will Present a Pocket Dictionary 
for two subscribers with $2.00. It is always 
useful to have a dictionary at hand to decide 





no one can afford to do without . 


the spelling of words, and their meaning. 





Sey 


a tera ~ we 








wares lUhherllh hh 


ba ll 














Sep. 27. 


Be. 5. 


PREECE and Beeswax Market. 


KANSAS CI cITY. 
iGneee —White clover and linden 1-lbs., fancy, 
4@15¢.; good, 13@14c.; dark, 12c ; the same in 2-1bs., 
Isoldet dark, 3s, oe white, 8c.; dark. 7c. 
Demand t 8 good. es large for this time of year. 
AMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut St. 


PHILADELPHIA. J 


HONEY.—That in the comb is now arriving and 
the demand is increas accordingly. ‘he outlook 
is = favorable for (om f rices for fancy honey.— 

e quote ee? > = in peat crates as follows: 1- 
ibs.. white, 17@18c.; 14@15¢e.; buckwheat 1-/bs. 
12@13¢. ; 2-1bs. .. lostie. on grades of all kinds 
erally Ito 2 et 2 cts. less. a a ae we. 
orange 0880 Tg grades, per gal.,60@ 
ESWAX— Datene 
WALKER & asian. 32 & 34 8. Water St. 


DENVER. 
RONEY.—We quote : In one-lb. sections, 16@18c. ; 
« omore, 14@ 166. Extracted, 7@8c. 
BSW AX.—2'1@25c. 
oun 20. J. M. CLARK COM. CO., 1421 15th 8t. 


NEW YORK. 

HONEY.—Extracted, white clover, basswood, or- 
ange blossom and California, &c.; buckwheat, 6 cts.; 
common Southern, 65@70c. per gallon. Demand is 
seed, Comb honey, fener white 1-lbs., 16c.; 2-lbs., 
l4c. Fair 1-lbs., I4c ; 2-Ibs., 11@12c. Buckwheat, 1: 
)bs., 11@12c.; 2-lbs., 10@1lic. Demand very good for 
fane sae - jer , aS buckwheat 1-lbs. 


AX.— 
¥.G. STHOHMEYER & CO., 122 Water Bt. 


CHICAGO. 


HONE Y.—It is arriving freely and we note some 
little atcumulation, but all wili be wanted _ later on. 
White clover '-lbs., according to style of package 
and appearance, 13@15¢. Wark 1- Ibs., 10@11¢.; 2-Ibs., 
s@ve. Extracted is in light demand values ranging 
o— a depending upon the style of package, 
a t 

BE SWAx. —25e. 
Sep. 21. 3. T. FISH & CO., 189 8. Water St, 


CHICAGO. 

HONEY.—It is selling slowly yet, but with colder 
weather we look for more active t Market is 
well caupmes with honey,it being in many hands. 
In lots it car.not be sold at Over 13@14c., and in cases 
even less, if not in first-class condition. Extracted, 
one ve clover and basswood,in kegs and bar- 


rels, 
BEMSWAX.—250. R. A. BURNETT. 
Sep. 10. 161 South Water Bt. 
NEW YORE. 


HONEKY.—It is in good demand’ We quote: Fan- 
cy white 1-lbs., 15@l6c.; 2-lbs., 13@14c. Fair white 
1-lbs., 13 14c.; 2-lbs., 11@12c. Bu: kwheat 1-lbs. 10@ 
1t¢.; 2-Ibs. 96 elec. Extracted, basswood and clo- 
ver, "Be.: orange blossom, 8éc.; buckwheat, 6c,; Cal- 
ifornia, 7}éc.; Southern, 72}¢c. per gallon. 

KRETH BRos. v4 SEGELKEN, 
Oct. 11. 28 & 30 W. Broadway, near Duane 8t. 


BOSTON. 


HONEY.—We quote: Fancy 1-lbs., 16@17c.; fair, 
i4@15e.; 2-lbs.. h@16c. Mxtracted, \@9c. Market is 
J fairly good condition, but we are getting some of 

eodd grades from Western New York, Michigan 
na Wisconsin, and it is not arriving in very good 
condition, making it hard to sell. 

WaX.—None on hand 

Oct.21. BLAKE & RIPLEY. 57 Chatham Street. 


CINCINNAL. 

HONEY.—A quiet but steady demand for choice 
comb, at 14@16c. Fair demand for extracted at 5@xse 
BHKSWAX.—Demana is guod—20@z2¢c. per ib. fon 
ood to choice yellow, on arrival. 


Oct. 21. C. F. MUTH & SON, Freeman & Central Av. 


KANSAS CITY. 


HONEY. —eperines are very light, and demand is 
increasing. uote : White 1-lbs, 13@14c.; dark, 
sopise.; $ Saito oI 8. 12@ 138¢. 5 dark. 10@12c. Extrac- 
ted, white, 7@s8c.: dark 

BEESWAX.—None in aeastet 
Oct. 12. CLEMONS, CLUON & CO., cor 4th & Walnut. 


MILWAUEBSE. 
HONE Y.—New crop is coming in and of v 77 Spe 
quality. Demand is fair and values easy. oice 
white t-lbs., 14@15c.; 2nd quality 1-lbs., 1274@l14c.; 
old 1-lbs., 10@12c. Extracted, white, in tins and 
pails, 8@8}¢c.; in barrels and kexs, 7@8c. 
BEBSWAX. —22625¢ 
Sep's _Vv. BISHOP. 142 W. Water 8t. 





Money in Potatoes, by Mr. Joseph 
Greiner. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. This 
is a complete instructor for the practical 
potato-grower, and explains the author’s 
new system in 40 interesting lessons. It is 


i il al el i ee ee ee 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


Advertisements. 


Honey Almanae for 1890, 


UST the thing needed to create a demand for 
HONEY at home. Bee-keepers should scatter 
it freely. It shows the uses of Honey for Medicine, 
Eating, Drinking, Cooking, for makiag Cosmetics, 
Vinegar, etc.; also uses of BEESWAX. Price, 5 cts.; 
109 for $2.50 ; 500 for $10.00; 1,000 for $15.00. The 
Bee-Keeper’s CARD will be printed on the first page 
without extra cost, when 100 or more are ordered at 
one time. Address, 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 W. Madison St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 


THOROUGHBRED 


CHESTER WHITE PIGS! 


yoees is perhaps no other breed of hogs 
the reputation of which, throughout our 
whole country stands as high as the CHESTER 
WHITES. They have short Heads, short Legs, 
short Hams, good Shoulders, and are broad in 
the Chest, giving them good Lungs. The whole 
Body is round, and of a nice, plump, mellow 
appearance; the Carcass is deep; the Back is 
rig straight; Hams and Shoulders very 
d, with fine bone; also fine Hair and a 
smooth Skin; the Head is broad but small. 
They are invariably White with lopped ears. 
They keep easily, will fatten at any age, and 
are very quiet, so much so as not to be running 
around, getting into mischief, and in conse- 
quence of this, with ordinary attention that 
igs get, they thrive very rapidly, weighing 
rom 400 to 700 lbs. at from 12 to 14 months 
old, and frequently killed weighing as high as 
1,000 pounds of dressed pork. 
PIGS will be selected in Pairs, not akin, and 
carefully boxed and delivered to the express 
company, and their safe arrival insured at 
reasonable prices. Address, 


POTTS BROSG., 


44C2t-8M2t PARKESBURG, Chester Co., PA. 


WHEN ANGWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


HONEY 


Ww. are now ready to receive shipments of 
HONEY, and would be pleased to open 
correspondence. Liberal advances made on 
consignments. Let us hear from you, as we 
can render prompt returns at the top market 
values. Reference on file with the American’ 
Bee Journal. Ss. & ¢€ 
BSD AOL 189 So. Water 8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


EXTRACTED HONEY 


FOR SALE. 
Ww. have a Large Quantity of CHOICE 
WHITE EXTRACTED HONEY For 
Sale, in kegs holding about 200 pounds éach, 
which we will deliver on board the cars at 8 
Cents per pound. Orders are solicited. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
623 & 925 West Madison-Street. - CHICAGO, ILLS. 











PATENTS 


A TENTS, Caveats, and Trade-Marks pro- 
cured, Rejected Applications Revived ane 
Prosecuted. All business before the U. 
Patent Office promptly attended to for hy 
erate fees, and no charge made unless Patent 
is secured. Send for ‘‘ INVENTOR’S GUIDE.’’ 
FRANKLIN H,. HOUGH, 
31Ctf WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


GROUND CORK 
Packing Bees for Winter. 


HIIS consists of small pieces about the 

size of a pea, and is an excellent thing for 
packing Bees in winter. Prices: In original 
ae of 100 pounds, $4.00, measuring 14 
ushels.; smaller quantities, 10 cents r lb.; 
or a seamless sack, containing 15 |bs., $1.00. 


THOMAS G.NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 W. Madison 8t., - CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Barnes’ Foot- Power Machinery, 


Read what J.I. PARENT,of 
CHARLTON, N.Y.,says—"We 
cut with one of your Com- 
bined Machines, last winter 
50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap 
100 honey-racks, 500 bro 
frames, 2,000. honey-boxes 
at deal of other 








. This winter we have 
double the amount of bee- 
hives, etc., to make and we 
~ expect to do it with this Saw. 
“twill do all you say it will.” 
7 Catalogue and Price - List 
Free. Address, W. F.& JOHN BARNES, 
45Ctt No. 196 RubyS8t., Rockford, 111. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


If you 
friends, BEES or HONEY 
anyway interested in 
we will with pleasure send a sample copy of the 


SEMI-MONTHLY GLEANINGS IN BEE-CULTURE, 


with a descriptive price-list of latest improve- 
ments in Hives, Honey-Extractors,Comb Foun- 
dation, Section Honey-Boxes, ail books aud 
journals, and everything pertaining to Bee- 
Qulture. Nothing Patented. Simply send your 


address plainly A 1, ROOT, Medina, 0. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Perfection Cold-Blast Smokers, 
SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, etc. 


For Circulars, apply to 


CHARLES F. MUTH SON. 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., CINCINNATI, oO. 


P. 8.—Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


GLASS PAILS 


FOR HONEY. 


H ESE Pails are made 
of the best quality of 

















Bee-Hives, Sections, Foundation, etc. 
12Aly H. H. RUETER, Baxter Springs, Kan. 


Baer ITALIAN Bees and Queens, 


clear flint giass, with a bail 
and a metal top and cover. 
When filled with honey, the 
attractive appearance of 
these pails cannot be equal- 





AND BEE-KEEPERS’ ADVISER, 


anoum. 

information for the vee, 2 

Thomas Wm. Cowan, F.G.S8., F.R.M.S., etc., and 

me by John Huckle, Kine’s "Langley 
erts, England 


British Bee Journal 


) published every week, at 6s. 6d. per 
It contains the ay | best practica) 
t is edited by 


Py Bing 4 other style of 
— hey can be used 
‘or household pu ses by 
consumers, after t @ honey 
is removed, or they can be 
returned to and re-filled by 





the apiarist. 
Prices are as follows: 
To hold : pound of honey, per dozen, ....... $1.60 
2 pounds ecceses 200 
. 3 - weeboes 3.50 








for sale at this office. 





Mention the American Bee Journal. 








THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
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1S IT A SWINDLE? 


N September the *‘ Ohio Farmer” contained 

the following paragraph : 

“I wish you to expose through the col- 
umons of the ** Ohio Farmer,” a swindle, which 
is the “Ohio Swine Journal,” published at 
Dayton, Ohio.” W. KEMPER. 

Is the Ohio Swine Journal a swindle? 
Well, we think the publisher of the “ Ohio 
Farmer,” and the man Kemper, will come to 
the conclusion that it is not so much of a 
Swindle after all, by the time they get through 
with our Suits for Libel. 

Send your name and address for a free Sam- 
ple Copy. Isita good paper? We don’t brag, 
but let our subscribers do the talking about 
our paper. They sty it is the 


BEST and CHEAPEST 


SWINE JOURNAL 


published. We will say this much: Every 

‘farmer, Breeder and Feeder of HOGS, ought 
to read it. 

ee You can get it from now until Jan- 
uary, 1891, for only 25 Cents. Published 


Monthly. Address, 
OHIO SWINE JOURNAL, 
42E2t DAY'TON, OHIO. 


Mention th: American Bee Journal. 


POULTRY for MARKET 


——_— \ND-— 


POULTRY for PROFIT. 
‘FANNY FIELD.” 
The most profitable Poultry Raiser in America 

WRITTEN EXPRESSLY FOR THOSE WHO 
ARE INTERESTED IN POULTRY AND WISH 
TO MAKE IT PROFITABLE. 

CONTENTS: 

CLEARS $4.49 ON EACH FOWL. 

CosT OF KEEPING ADULT FOWLS PR YEAR. 
CosT OF RAISING CHICKS TO SIX MONTHS 
OF AGE. SPRING MANAGEMENT. 
12,480 EGGS FROM I00 HENS A YEAR. 
How To FEED FOR EGGS IN WINTER. 
HATCHING HOUSES. CLEANLINESS. 








By 


No SICKNESS AMONG THE FOWLS., 
A worRD 


TO FARMERS, Farmers’ Wives, 
Sons, Daughters, and others in- 
terested in 1 Poultry 





Farm that yields3 
a clear profit of 
$1,500 a year. 

81 CHICKS OUT OF 





[ BATOR. 
100 EGGS WITH INCU- 
RAISING BROILERS. Foop FoR CHICKS. 
TurKEY RAISING. KEEPING EGGs., 
THE CAUSE CF DEATH OF YOUNG TURKEYS 
KEEPING POULTRY ON A VILLAGE LOT. 
A MEcHuANICc’s WIFE clears $300 annually 

on Broilers. FEED IN WINTER. 
ARTIFICIAL RAISING OF CHICKS. 
INCUBATORS. BROODERS. 
Capons. CAPONIZING. 
TELLS EVERYTHING ABOUT 

THE POULTRY BUSINESS. 

Price 25 Cents, poat paid. 
Or given for One New Yearly Subscription 
besides your own for this JoURNAL. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, LLLS. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


SALARY, $40 EXPENSES IN ADVANCE 
60 allowed each month. Steady employ- 








mentat home or traveling. Nosolicitin 
Duties delivering and making collections. No Posta 
Cards. Address withstamp, HAFER & CO.,, Piqua,0. 
36A26t 


‘Mention the American Bee Journal. 


\ 


Useful Scales 


The Union or Family Seale. 














This Scale has steel bearings, and it weighs 
from %-ounce to 240 pounds. Price, with a 
Single Brass Beam, as shown in the illustra- 
tion, $3.00, With Double Beam for taking the 
tare, $3.50. 


The Little Detective Seale. 

















mn 


This little Scale is made with steel] bearings, 
and a brass Beam, and will weigh accurately 
4-ounce to 2 25 pounds. It supplies the great 

°o 


demand fora usekeeper’s Scale. Prices: 
Single beam, no scoop .............. $2.00. 
= | Qe ED ahs oheaows | ame 2.50. 
Double “ no scoop............... 3.00, 
. BR i OS PU 3.50. 


<® All orders filled promptly. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILLS. 


BEE-KEEPERS, 


TAKE NOTICE! 


WwW. will allow a heavy discount on the 
Orders received this Fall and Winter. 
Estimates furnished, and correspondence g8o0- 
licited. New Price-List ready Dec. list, 
A. F. STAUFFER & CO., 
40Etf STERLING, Whiteside Co., LLL. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


Ua a QUEENS, 65 cents.—10 for 
6.00. Select Tested, $1.50. One and 2 
cent "Seed taken when Money Orders can- 
not be had. Make Money Orders payable at 
Nicholasville. Can send by Return Mail. 


July 1st, 1889. J.T. WILSON, 
are HICKMAN, Jessamine Co., KY 








28A2t—: 





THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL 


SUPPLIES for BEE-KEEPERS 


ALSO DEALERS IN 
HONEY and BEESW Ax, 
923 & 925 West Madison 8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 





—OFFERS GREATER— 


Inducements bo Settlers, 


ANY OTHER STATE IN THE UNION, 


See. wants Vegetable and Fruit Farmers, 
ood-Workers, Cattle and Poultry Breed: 
ers, Grain and Grass Farmers. 
Its Timber and Mineral resources are unsur-. 
assed. Its Climate the finest in the World. 
his land of almost perpetual flowers, excels 
in Bee-Keeping, in Poultry-Raising, and in 
Fruit-Culture. 
= For full particulars, send for specimen 
copy of 


OUR SOUTHERN HONE, 


a MONTHLY MAGAZINE, published by 
M. Hi. PRIDB, 


Member of the State Immigration Depart- 
ment, MOUNT HOLLY, Gaston Co., N. C. 


40C3t—7M 3t 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


x ay Indelible Ink. 


GET a Bottle of our Genuine Jacell- 
\) ble Ink.and a beautiful INITIA 
STAMP (like compe? for caine 
x our linens, sent postpaid for only 25c 
) Lady agents wanted everywhere two 
handle a specialty in oy line. Write 
x ~ ye to $10 a day, eusily 
a> made. Ad 


ve Pe pace 4 be Box 
HMOND. V VA. 


MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 
san 


J. FORNCROOK & CU., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


‘* BOSS” ONE-PIECE SECTIONS, 
| ea Ef] 


Patented June 28, 1881. 


Wik furnish you, the coming season, ONE 
CE SECTIONS as cheap as the cheapest. 
@” Write for prices. 
ath. Wis., Jan. 1, 1889. 40C3t 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


HEAD - QUARTERS IN THE SOUTH, 


FACTORY OF 


BEE HIVES, &C. 


Early Nuclei & Italian Queens. 
@” Tenth annual Catalogue now ready. 
5Ctf PAUL L. VIALLON, Bayou Goula, La. 
Mention the Americon Bee Journal. 
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WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, 
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POULTRY IF you want to see one of the 
s best Poultry Magazines that is 
ublished, send 6 cents to Rost. A. BRADEN. 
avton, Ohio, for a Sample Copy of the OHI” 
POULTRY JOURNAL. 
43A3t ee” Itis Grand ! 2 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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